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From Chambers’ Journal. 
Importance of the Insignificant. 


It is one of the marvellous arrangements of 
Providence, that results of the greatest magni- 
tude and importance are not unusually caused 
by operations apparently so insignificant, as 
to be reckoned scarcely worthy of notice. 
Nothing, however is really insignificant—all 
has a meaning—all tends to one harmonious 
whole in the order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposi- 
tion are to be found in the animal kingdom, 
particularly in the immense and wonderful in- 
flucace of minute enimated isms upon the 
actual form and mass of th globe! The 
chalk formation fills every reflective mind with 
wonder. The chalk-beds of England are 
many hundred feet thick, and many miles in 
extent. Who raised this wall of white around 
our coast? Who piled up those precipitous 
masses, from which all the labour and skill of 
man can only detach a few comparatively in- 
significant morsels? ‘ We did!’ utter a myri- 
ad-million animalcules, whose dead bodies we 
thus behold. It is beyond conception, but the 
microscope assures us of the fact. These 
vast beds are composed of the shells of infu- 
sory animalcules, A ‘line’ is the 12th part 
of an inch. Now these creatures vary from 
the 12th to the 280th part of a line in thick- 
ness! It has been calculated that ten millions 
of their dead bodies lie in a cubic inch! 
‘ Singly,’ says a popular writer, ‘they are the 
most unimportant of all animals, in the mass, 
forming as they do such enormous strata over 
a large part of the earth’s surface, they have 
an importance greatly exceeding that of the 
largest and noblest of the beasis of the field.’ | 
Their’s is a safe humility ; for while the greater | 
creatures have many of them become extinct, 
and left no posterity, the descendants of these 
ancient earth-architects live and thrive to this 
very hour. The polishing-slate, or tripoli of 
Bilin, presents us with another instance in 
point. The investigations of that greatest of 
microscopical observers, Professor Ehrenberg, 
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have shown that this substance consists almost 
entirely of an aggregation of infusoria in lay- 
ers, without any connecting medium. These 
are much more minute than the chalk animal- 
cules. A cubic line contains about 23 millions 
of them, and a cubic inch has been calculated 
to be the cenotaph of forty thousand millions 
of these beings. The weight of a cubic inch 
is about 220 grains, and that of the siliceous 
shield of a single animalcule is estimated at 
the 187,000,000th partofagrain! The infu- 
sorial rock at Bilin forms a bed fourteen feet 
in thickness, and about fifty handred weight is 
annually consumed of it at Berlin for different 
purposes, Two origins are now ascribed to 
limestone—one, that of chemical precipitation ; 
the other, which has a direct connection with 
our subject, ascribes the formation to the la- 
bours of the infusoria, ‘There can be no doubt 
that many of the enormous beds of this sub- 
stance with which we are familiar, are the re- 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable mil- 
lions of these tiny creatures. They swarm in 
all waters, indifferently in salt asin fresh ; and 
secreting from the lime held in solution by such 
water the necessary material for their shields 
or calcareous skeletons, they form by their 
enormous aggregation, in process of time, the 
vast strata of which we speak. For this pur- 
pose, it is necessary that they should be capa- 
ble of multiplying immensely ; and this they 
do by the different processes of spontaneous 
fissuration, gemmation, and the development 
ofova. The white calcareous earth so com- 
mon at the bottoms of bogs and morasses has 
its origin in the ceaseless labours of these crea- 
tures; and the ‘ bog iron ore’ of geologists, 
consists of the ferruginous shields of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly remarked by the old 
Latin proverb, ‘ iron, flint, and lime, all form- 
ed by worms,’ which was probably a sly sar- 
casm against philosophy, modern science has 
shown to be actually true in the history of the 
animalcules, ‘The great pyramid of Egypt 


has been looked upon by men as a miracle of 


human power and skill ; yet every stone in its 
composition is a greater fur, for the limestone 
of which this vast structure is built, was erect- 
ed long ago by an army of humble animalcules 
more numerous than all the hosts of a thousand 
Pharaohs. It has been finely said by Young— 


*Where is the dust that has not been alive ”’ 
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to powder, use it as food. The town of Rich- 
mond in Virginia, is entirely built on a bed of 
siliceous marl, composed of these creatures, 
and on the average about twenty feet in thick- 
ness. 

From the consideration of these stupendous 
results of animalcule labour, we may turn to 
the equally interesting one of that of the 
zoophytes. When we mention the term coral 
formations, it will certainly convey to the ma- 
jor part of our readers that impression of the 
vast importance of apparently insignificant 
beings which we desire, since, thanks to the 
interesting and popular character of many of 
our valuable scientific works, much informa- 
tion on the subject is now abroad. Let us, 
however, mention a few of the remarkable 
works executed by these indefatigable labour- 
ers. Captain Flinders describes a coral reef 
on the east coast of New Holland, which is 
1000 miles long. In one part it is unbroken 
for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous masses 
of this structure also brave the fury of the 
wide-spread waters of the Pacific. These 
groups are from 1100 to 1200 miles long, by 
300 or 400 in breadth. The following ex- 
tract frora that most interesting work, * Dar- 
win’s Journal,’ will convey a good idea of the 
extent of these labours in one spot—Keeling 
Island—which is an entive mass of coral :— 
‘ Such formations rank high amongst the won- 
derful objects of this world. Captain Fitzroy 
found no bottom with a line 7200 feet long, at 
a distance of only 2200 yards from the shore. 
Hence this island forms a lofiy submarine 
mountain, with sides steeper even than the 
most abrupt volcanic cone. ‘The saucer-shap- 
ed summit is ten miles across ; and every sin- 
gle atom, from the least particle to the largest 
fragment of rock in this great hill—which 
however is small compared with very many other 
lagoon islands—bears the stamp of having been 
subject to organic arrangement. We feel sur- 
prised,’ he adds, ‘when travellers tell us of 
the vast dimensions of the pyramids and other 
great ruins; but how utterly insignificant are 
the greatest of them, when compared to these 
mountains of stone, accumulated by the agency 
of various minute and tender animals.’ 

The entomologist, jealous for the honour of 
his science, will tell us that a similar lesson 
may be learned by equally striking illustra. 
i tions from the page of insect life; nor is ita 





though perhaps he little knew the wide appli-| violation of our prefetory compact to include 
cation of the truth he was enunciating. Inj|the displays of insect power under the dyna- 
Lapland, we are told that in certain places| mics of insignificance. When countries have 
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there exists a stratum of earth called bergmehl, | been shaved of their increase, when kings and 
full of fossil animalculites. It contains four| councils have been perplexed, and whole na- 
per cent. of animal matter, for the sake of| tions have trembled at the sound of an insect’s 
which the wretched inhabitants, when hard| wing, we are justified in giving their deeds a 
pressed for food, collect this earth, and mixing} record in this place, and on this occasion. 
it up with a portion of the bark of trees ground | Let him that can count the leaves of the thick- 
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est forest despise, if he can, the powers of that | injuring the timber work of the dams, the day 
legion of caterpillars of which Reaumer speaks | may coine when the country will be flooded. 
as having brought a premature winter upon a| The authors of the ‘Iatroduction to Entomo- 
dense wood in France which he visited. Every | logy,’ tell us that the piers of Bridlington 





tree was overrun with them; and in a brief 
time, from the refreshing green of spring, the 
whole scene assumed the parched brown as- 
pect of late autumn. Such was the alarm 
excited, that an act of the government was} 
¢alled forth, decreeing that everybody should 
assist in the extermination of the insects. But 
they were not to be annihilated by ‘act of 
rliament ;’ cold and rain killed them. The 
essian fly supposed to have been carried by 
the far less formidable Hessian troops from 
Germany, committed for a length of time the 
most awful ravages in North America. At 
one period it was thought they would annihi- 
late the culture of wheat altogether. They 
came jin enormous numbers, thickening the 
very air, crossing lakes and rivers like a cloud. 
In a tumbler of beer, 500 met death by drown- 
ing! The privy council, we are told, met 
day by day to consult what measures could be 
adopted to destroy these ravagers. Expresses 
were despatched to France, Austria, Prussia, | 
and America, for full information; and the 
minutes of council and necessary documents 
fill upwards of 200 pages. All this about an 
insignificant fly! The wevils, likewise, have 
an evil name for their destroying powers. 
Every voyager, knows them, and has watched 
their manceuvres in his biscuits, or has been 
on the point of swallowing hundreds in his 
soup. A great brewer used to say, that he 
collected them out of his granaries by bushels ; 
which cannot be wondered at, when we re- 
member that a single pair will in the course 
of one year, become surrounded with a family 
of 6000. Our grasses are ofien cut down for 
us, and withered before their time, by the 
larvee of other insects. In the course of the 
Jast century they multiplied so excessively in 
Sweden, that numbers of meadows became 
white and dry, as if scorched. ‘The larve of 
our childhood’s friend, * Daddy long legs,’ 
some years ago entirely destroyed hundreds of 
acres of the best and richest pasiure land, all 
becoming brown, dry, and dead. A piece of 
turf, a square foot in size, when examined, 
contained the enormous number of 210 grubs! 
After all, what are these to the locusts, that 
oppressive scourge with which Providence 
occasionally visits nations. To quote a single 
instance :—*‘ In Russia, in 1650, they came at 
three points in vast multitudes ; they darkened 
the very air, covered the earth, and in some 
places their dead bodies formed a stratum four 
feet deep ; the trees literally bent under them, 
and were of course stripped clean in a very 
little time. On one occasion they are said to 
have been the indirect causes of the death of 
about a million men and animals. Surely, 
here is a display of power which redeems 
insects from the stigma of insignificance ! 

But this is not all. The insect known as 
the Teredo Navalis, commits a more subtile, 
but scarcely less terrible work upon the wood- 
en structures of our piers. ‘The piers of Hol- 
land are suffering immensely from the destroy- 
ing powers of this humble insect; and appre- 
hensions are seriously entertained that, by its 


Harbour, in our own country, are going rap- 
idly to ruin by the attacks of a little wood 
louse! In three years they reduced a three 
inch plank to less than an inch in thickness, 
What will be thought of our subject when we 
state that a ship of the line, a British man-of- 
war, was attacked by insects, and the vast 
structure more roughly handled than she had 
been in the severest action! So seriously, in- 
deed, had she been injured, that it was only 
by firmly lashing her together, that she could 
be saved from foundering with all on board! 
And lastly, the termites, or white ants, are 
worse still. Think of an army of puny in- 
sects, sweeping away every relic of a village, 
or reducing a monarch of the forest to the 
thickness of brown paper ; or, more audacious 
still, threatening the gorgeous palace of the 
Governor-General of India with ruin! We 
may well join then with Lyell, while wondering 
at the vast and often suddenly created powers 
of the insect world, in saying, ‘ If for the sake 
of employing on different but rare occasions, 
a power of 200 horses, we were under the ne- 
cessity of feeding all these animals at great 
cost in the intervals, we should greatly admire 
the invention of such a machine as the steam- 
engine, which was capable at any moment of 
exerting the same degree of strength without 
any consumption of food, during the periods 
of inaction. The same kind of admiration is 
excited when we contemplate the powers of 
insect life, in the creation of which the Author 
of Nature has been so prodigal. A scanty 
number of minute individuals, to be detected 
only by careful research, are ready in a few 
days, weeks, or months, to give birth to myri- 
ads; but no sooner has the destroying com- 
mission been executed, than the gigantic power 
becomes dormant.’ 

Our final illustrations may be taken from 
the kingdom of inorganic nature. Our endea- 
vour is to show the vast energies of the expan- 
sive force of such an insignificant thing as a 
drop of frozen water, or a foot of heated rock. 
Whoever has read Scoresby’s interesting and 
valuable work on the Arctic regions, must 
have been struck with the account he gives of 
the broken state of the rocks in Spitzbergen. 
On landing, he ascended the beach, towards 
several hills of some elevation ; but he found 
that climbing was almost impossible, in conse- 
quence of the excessively loose state of the 
stones on the surface. It was in vain to at- 
tempt to walk, as the feet lost their hold, and 
the traveller came down in a shower of stones. 
The only pace to be adopted was that of a sort 
of jumping-run, which proved inordinately 
fatiguing.’ ‘These rocks’ he writes, ‘ appear 
solid in the distance, but on examination, they 
were found to be full of fractures in every 
direction, so that it was with difficulty that a 
specimen of five or six pounds in a solid mass 
could be obtained. The least movement sent 
floods of stones down the rock. Cliffs of a thou- 
sand feet were found fissured in every direc- 
tion; and towards the sea-edge, stones weighing 
more than two or three ounces each could not 
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be obtained.’ Darwin makes the same obser- 
vation of Terra del Fuego and within the 
Andes, Here, he says, he often observed, that 
where the rock was covered with snow, its 
surface was shivered in an extraordinary 
manner into small angular fragments. On the 
Cordilleras, the rock crumbles in great quanti- 
ties, and masses of detritus slide down every 
spring like great avalanches, There can be 
no doubt that this enormous destruction of rock 
is dne to a very simple cause. Many of our 
public buildings suffer in a similar manner ; 
and in the severe winters of Quebec, the most 
serious damage is done to the granite piers by 
the same force, Yet the power which thus 
levels the great mountains by degrees, and 
brings them to communion with the dust of the 
lowly earth, is but the expansion of water, 
which becoming infiltrated into their substance, 
or dropping into crevices, rends them asunder, 
when it is in the act of freezing, with a force 
nothing can resist. How important an agent 
this is in the work of renewing the earth, we 
need scarcely say. 

From certain experiments made in America 
by a gentleman of practical scientific research, 
it appears that it is impossible, in countries 
having a variation of more than 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit annual temperature, to construct a 
coping of stones five feet long, in which the 
joints will be water-tight. Lyell, proceeding 
on the calculations arrived at in these experi- 
ments, states that if we can suppose a mass of 
sandstone a mile in thickness to have its tem- 
perature raised 200 degrees Fahrenheit, it would 
lift a superincumbent layer of rock to the 
height of ten feet. But suppose a part of the 
earth’s crust 100 miles thick, and equally ex- 
pansible, the temperature of which was raised 
600 or 700 degrees, This might produce an 
elevation of between 2000 and 3000 feet. The 
cooling of the same mass, again, might after- 
wards cause the overlying rocks to sink down 
again, and resume their original position. By 
such agency, we might explain the gradual 
rise of Scandinavia, Calculations have been 
made by geologists, which appear to account 
for the elevation of land in Sweden, by a rise 
of only 3 degrees temperature (Reamur), sup- 
posing the stratum to be 140,000 feet thick. 
Upon a similar supposition, the rise and fall 
of the waters of the Caspian Sea, might be ex- 
plained, supposing its bed subject to alternate 
elevations and depressions of temperature. 
Again, if the strata were principally clay, as 
it is well known that that substance contracts 
when heated, we might account for the subsi- 
dence of land on the supposition that the clay 
strata were contracting under the influence of 
heat. No one at all acquainted with the enor- 
mous, the, in truth, immeasurable force of 
contraction and expansion under the influence 
of caloric, will feel a doubt that the cause 
assigned is at least adequate to the effects pro- 
duced. Yet how insignificant a thing—an 
icicle! How apparently inappreciable the 
amount of increase in a heat-expanded stone ! 

When all creation inculcates the same truth, 
it would be manifestly easy to multiply exam- 
ples by rambling over many other equally in- 
teresting fields of study. But to give a com- 
plete view of the subject, is neither within the 





scope, nor is it the legitimate object of an ‘ ar- 
ticle.’ It appears, indeed, as if the wisdom 
and power of the Creator were in nothing 
more manifest than in the astonishing,force 
He has committed to the charge, not of the 
great and mighty of this world of nature, but 
to the humble and individually feeble insect or 
animalcule. The remark of Sir John Her- 
schell forms an apposite conclusion to our 
paper: ‘To the natural philosopher there is 
no natural object that is unimportant or tri- 
fling. From the least of nature’s works, he 
may learn the greatest lessons.’ 


—_— 


The Needle Manufacture. 


High up in a secluded nook, of a small 
stream which threads its way through the up- 
per part of this city, called * Mill Brook” or 
* First River,” and which affords much valu- 
able power to sundry other factories, stands 
an unpretending wooden edifice, devoted to a 
branch of manufacturing, but little known in 
this city, or indeed in any part of our country. 
It is that of making needles upon the same 
principle, with the same facility and of equal 
quality with those made by the celebrated R. 
Hemming & Sons, of Reddich, England, and 
the inventor of which is the proprietor of this 
factory—William Essex, who states that he 
was the first to make “ drill-eyed needles” for 
that establishment. The following process of 
their manufacture will be read with interest. 

The wire used is made io England expressly 
for the purpose—the manufacturers of this 
country not having yet accomplished the ma- 
nufacturing of wire suited to this purpose, It 
is first cut into suitable lengths, according to 
the size of the needles tu be made, when they 
are straightened and pointed upon a stone 
which is required to be turned with great ve- 
locity ; they are then stamped, or an impres- 
sion made upon them where the eye is to be 
made; after which, the eye is punched by 
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sewing needles, but he makes points of differ- 
ent kinds used in machinery.— Newark Ad- 
vertiser. 
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Spirit; her preaching was accompanied with 
a power, which so forcibly brought home t® 
his heart the word of Divine Truth, that he 
could no longer withhold his assent, or doubt 
the reality of the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
He said, the Scriptures then appeared to him, 
like a rich cabinet of jewels just opened to his 
view, of which he had before seen only the 
outside, without having any idea of the trea- 
sures contained within. 

Embracing the truth in the love of it, his 
religious course appears to have been from this 
time remarkably unwavering. His hungry 
soul was fed with substantial food, his thirst 
was satisfied with living water. He thence- 
forth became a diligent attender of our reli- 
gious meetings; and though he found much 
peace in uniting with Friends in their simple 
manner of worship, he was in no haste to be 
recognized as a member, until in 1827, under 
a sense of duty, he applied for membership, 
and his request was then complied with. 

In 1841, he was acknowledged as a minis- 
ter, having first appeared in that capacity 
about the year 1830. His public communica- 
tions were generally short ; they were spoken 
in great simplicity, and were often strikingly 
appropriate to the states of individuals, He 
was in the frequent practice of making per- 
sonal and family visits, embracing many per- 
sons not of our religious Society, particularly 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted ; his dili- 
gence in such service was very exemplary, 
and in many instances was much blessed. 

Those only who were intimately acquainted 
with the riches of his humble mind, knew the 
depth and extent of his religious experience, 
or could fully estimate the hidden worth of his 
retiring character. He had temporally and 
ing of the scriptures failed to effect a change} spiritually many trials; his health was often 
in his views. He believed all professors of| much interrupted, and his mind was subjected 
religion to be in error, and he resolved to think | to many conflicts; but though his faith was at 
and act correctly according to the dictates of | times deeply proved, in all his straits he could 
his own mind. Here he was disappointed : he | testify to the safety of Divine guidance, and to 
found that his own strength was insufficient to | the goodness and faithfulness of his Lord. His 





From the Annual Monitor for 1850. 
ANDREW PEARSON. 


Andrew Pearson, of Bradford, a minister, 
deceased Second month 18th, 1849, aged 50 
years. 

He was but little known beyond the limits 
of his own Monthly Meeting, but he was one 
of those hidden stones, that contribute so 
largely to the safe standing of the spiritual 
building, and his sphere of usefulness in his 
own neighbourhood was by no means small. 

He had not the privilege of birthright in our 
Society, and his school learning was very 
limited. He had from early life, a deep sense 
of the importance of heavenly things, and as 
he grew up, he sought the acquaintance of 
pious persons, and attended the meetings of 
several denominations, without finding that 
which his soul thirsted after. His observation 
of the inconsistencies of some Christian pro- 
fessors proved a stumbling-block to him ; and 
he then adopted sentiments bordering on infi- 
delity, and discontinued the attendance of any 
place of worship; but it is remarkable, that 
even in this benighted state, he retained a sin- 
cere desire to ascertain what was really the 
truth, and he continued his. previous practice 
of diligently searching the sacred volume. 
About this period, he was often visited, whilst 
working at his loom, by a young dissenting 
minister who was zealous in his endeavous to 
reason him out of his infidelity ; but all this 
young man’s arguments, and his own search- 


means of a press invented for the purpose. | resist the power of the enemy, or to procure 
The burr made by stamping the eye is filed) peace of mind ; but through the fresh extension 
smooth, after which the hardening and tem-| of Divine mercy, he was brought to feel his 
pering is performed, and they are again straight-| lost condition, and was plunged into a state, 
ened so as to make their shape perfect. By | aptly described in the exclamation of the apos- 


dwelling-place was at the feet of his Saviour, 
and his solid countenance and instructive con- 
versation bore testimony to the union and 
communion he enjoyed with Him. 

In the autumn of 1848, he had a severe 


means of machinery, they are scoured and| tle, “Oh wretched man that I am! who shall | attack of paralysis, which for a time seemed 
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brightened, and the closing processes are, the 
assorting them by placing the heads and points| he was at length prepared to accept deliver- 
their respective ways; the eyes blued, or the| ance “ through Jesus Christ our Lord.” About 
temper at that point taken out, that they may | this time our late friend, Ann Jones, of Stock- 





deliver me from the body of this death?” and} to threaten speedy dissolution. 
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To a friend 
who called on him soon after the seizure, he 
said, ‘1 am heavily afflicted, but | feel the 
foundation to be firm.” Speaking of the state 


not cut, and the drilling, counter-sinking and | port, was engaged in holding public meetings | of our Society, respecting which he was ofien 


burnishing the eyes. 

This peculiar branch of manufacturing, a) 
though not entirely new, is nevertheless of| was being held in a neighbouring barn; he 
somewhat recent origin in this country ; but} hastily left his loom and went across the fields 
this process of making, and the consequent en-| to the place. 


and so much inclined are the manufacturers of 
England to stop its progress in this country, | 


| 


in the west of Yorkshire, and one evening, | deeply exercised, he expressed his earnest de- 
Andrew Pearson was informed that a meeting | sire that Friends would live up to their princi- 


ples, keeping little and low, and attentive to 
their inward Guide. On one occasion, he re- 


When he arrived, Ann Jones} marked, “In seeking to be great, how dwarf- 
hanced quality of the article, is entirely new—| was addressing the assembled multitude, and | ish we become! 
it was with difficulty that he found a place} poor we are! 
within hearing of her voice. Inthe course of her | follow him.” 


In desiring to be rich, how 
Let us look to the Master and 
A few weeks afler this, he dic- 


that they have, as we are informed, repeatedly | communication, she was led to describe a con- | tated a letter to a friend, in which he says, “I 


dition so much resembling his own, that in 
speaking of it, he said, “she traced him through 
all the lanes of his life so minutely,” that he 
was quite ashamed, apprehending that the con- 
gregation would all know that he was the per- 
son addressed. She directed her hearers from 
the teaching of man to that of Christ by his 


attempted to induce W. Essex to return to Eng- | 
land; and it is a matter of more importance to| 
them, inasmuch as he is not only the first in- 
ventor, but the only person employed by Hem- 
ming & Sons, who has emigrated to this country 
for the purpose of establishing his business. 
Not only does he manufacture the ordinary 


am very poor, yet the Lord looks upon me. 
He does not suffer me to sink in deep waters ; 
though they are permitted to rise very high, 
yel, in mercy, they do not overflow me. The 
Lord knows how to direct the storm. He says 
to the waves and the billows, ‘ Be still!’ when 
the poor disciple may feel that he is sinking ; 





and I think (and speak reverently,) that I have | 
seen with an eye of faith, Him whom I love 
and wish to serve all the days of my life, and | 
who, I trust, will bring me to the haven of | 
rest.” He had passed through a season of dark- 
ness and deep proving; but a few weeks before 
his decease, he sent a messuage to a friend to 
whom he had spoken on the subject, ‘ that the 
clouds with which he had been encompassed 
had passed over, and that all was light.” 
Though very feeble, he made several calls on 
his friends, giving here and there the word of 
counsel or encouragement. His conversation 
was much on heavenly things, and he appear- 
ed to be waiting the command of his Master, 
as to life or death; but his right arm being 
nearly useless, he feared to be a burden to his 
friends, and at one time he remarked, that if it 
pleased his Heavenly Father, he should be 
thankful if the work was “cut short in righte- 
ousness.” 

On First-day, the 18th of Second month, a 
friend and his wife called upon him, on their 
way from meeting, and took him to dine with 
them in the country. He was very cheerful, 
and spoke feelingly on the privilege they en- 
joyed in being able to go to meeting, and ex- 
pressed his regret that any should absent them- 
selves from those held during the week, observ- 
ing, “‘ we cannot serve two masters.” Speaking 
of the monthly meetings, and how often they 
were favoured seasons, he said, ‘he had at- | 
tended them as long as he could, and had found 
great comfort in so doing.” He also remarked, | 
“it was never my temptation to covet this 
world’s goods beyond what was necessary for 
the support of the body. Even when | was 
very young, I thought how much better it was 
to live according to the Scriptures, than in the 
enjoyment of what the world calls pleasure.” 

After a short time spent in reading, a solemn 
quiet came over the little company, and our 
dear friend addressed to them a few words of 
exhortation, speaking of the need of taking up 
the cross, and of bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, of the peace granted 
to his followers, and the good things in store 
for such, concluding that neither life nor death 
should ever be able to separate them from | 
“the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” In the silence which followed these 
almost the last words of our beloved friend, 
Divine goodness was evidently near; during) 
which, being seized with apoplexy, he was wel 
to the sofa, his friends were sent for, and me- 
dical aid was procured, but in less than two 
hours he quietly passed away; and having 
been counted worthy, not only to believe in 
Christ, but also to suffer for his sake, we 


doubt not he is permitted to participate in his | 
glory. 





—_>—— 

A Monster Tree.—A California corres- 
pondent of the Salem Gazette says that Col. 
Temple Tebbets, formerly of Lewiston Falls, 
Me., cut a tree of the Redwood species, in 
California, which was two hundred and fifty- 
four feet high, and measured at the top two 
feet in diameter, and at the but twelve feet in 
diameter. The tree was worked into lumber 
one hundred and forty feet from the but, 





THE FRIEND. 


where it measured five feet in diameter. There! (I think I am not speaking unadvisedly) of the 
were made from this giant of the forest 110,000 opinions, observations, and experiences of 
shingles, 6000 clap-boards, 4000 three by four | others, or of facts, anecdotes, and illustrations 
joists, twenty-two feet long; and there were | recorded by others. I wish thee to look well 
left, at a moderate calculation, from seventy | at what I have here adverted to and advanced ; 


| sense and perception as to what is good and edly arranged this ; but have endeavoured after 


to eighty cords of wood. The clap-boards | 
were sold for $50 per thousand, the shingles | 


not in any other than an humble, teachable, 
tender frame of mind; for else thou canst not 


for $35 per thousand, the joists for $375 per | possibly receive or profit by what thy poor 


thousand, and the remaining part of the tree| 
would readily sell in this city, for firewood, | 
at $40 per cord; thus, at a moderate calcu- 
lation, there was derived from the working of 
the mammoth dweller of the primeval forest, 
the neat little sum of $8,850. 


—=—>>— 


Belected. 


JUST AS I AM. 


Just as I am—without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot ; 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—though tossed about, 
With many a conflict—many a doubt, 
Fighting within, and fears without, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all IJ need, in Thee I find :— 

O ‘Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe ; 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—Thy love unknown, 
Has broken every barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come' 


———— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
No. 9. 
To Mary B. 


(Continued from page 278.) 


Now, to return to what [ was remarking, | 
concerning different and various manifestations 
of the love of God to man; I cannot but be- 
lieve that the man who according to his 
knowledge or belief, (even though it be a mis- | 
taken belief) does his best towards God Al- 
mighty, wherever he resides, however few ad- 
vantages he may have had, is mercifully re- | 
garded by him here, and will obtain mercy 
from him at the end. 1 believe God requires 
something from all, of all nations; and their! 
not being found therein, be it ever so little, is 
the cause of their condemnation; for there is 
not a people or person on the face of this 
earth, that have not, or have not had, some! 
time or other in their lives, some degree of | 


what is eril. ‘The histories and writings of 
those of all ages, and all languages, loudly 





| forbearance. 


fellow-creature can do, or say, or endeavour to 
do. And oh! how fearful is such a state of 
mind, where any one sets himself up, and will 
not bow down, nor let in conviction, when it, 
as it were, stares him in the face. I have 
known something of this condition, and the 
Lord’s judgments and terrors for my disobe- 
dience; and so can persuade as well as pily 
such as are still lingering in this lamentable 
slough, where there is no comfort, no clear- 
ness, Andthissentiment does not at all tend, by 
any means, to supersede the use of the Scrip- 
tures among those that by the providence of 
our great Master are able to procure them ; 
neither does it set aside the commendable prac- 
tice of spreading those excellent writings, and 
by them, or by preaching, or by other means, 
the knowledge of God’s wonderful dealings to 
the children of men, and his having sent his 


‘Son into the world, &c., amongst those 


heathen countries who have them not. None 
that have held the doctrine of Universal and 
saving Light, or do hold it rightly (for we are 
not to be answerable for those that turn from 
us, making shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science) ever made light of the Scriptures ; 
but [we] always valued them highly, we think 
more highly than those of most professions. 


| Nor did we ever think the truths therein testi- 


fied of, the precepts therein laid down, or the 
events and circumstances therein recorded, 
would not be highly beneficial and advan- 
tageous and helpful to the heathen countries ; 
and some of us have undertaken this import- 
ant work in our own way, though we can- 
not unite in forwarding it in the way which 
other pious men have apprehended it right to 
do. We wish them well on their way, and 
we believe that such as move forward in the 
service of missions, or in other channels, in 
sincerity and devotedness of heart, will be ac- 
cepted, and we doubt not that much good is 
effected through their instrumentality, whilst 
they keep their integrity ; though we cannot 
see that all that such do (and conscientiously 
do,) is agreeable to the purity and perfection of 
the Gospel dispensation. 

I am sensible there is much in this long let- 
ter that requires and calls for thy patience and 
I am a poor creature, and it is 
sometimes my almost only comfort, in trying 
seasons, to know and to be made truly sensible 
lam so. Nevertheless, I believe in the suffi- 
ciency of His power and grace, who has been 
ofien and often, strength in weakness, riches in 
nothing short of poverty, and a very present 
helper in the very hour of need. I have not 
studied, nor by any means carefully or learn- 


simple obedience and faithfulness to the point- 
ings of Divine Wisdom, which | can truly and 


testify of this, and from my own compara-|feelingly say | desire more than any thing else 
tively limited knowledge of the writings of the | for thee also, my unknown [riend. In beginning 
ancients and moderns, [ could adduce volumes|this I remembered the short question which 
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THE FRIEND. 285 
Pilate put to Jesus, “ What is truth?” And Ijthose who hold universal and saving light, | unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 
also recollected that we read not that any re-| cannot but conclude; is cleared up in parts of | darkness at all.” And the next verse but one 
ply was rendered to him, to feed the subtle) this my reply, where thou mayest understand goes on thus, “ But if we walk in the light, as 
wisdom in him who made the inquiry. I was)|that we highly value the Scriptures in their | he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
also led to trust, that nothing of all the many | place, which is in subordination to that Spirit | another, and (then and not without,) the blood 
words which it has appeared right for me to} by which they were written, and by which | of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanses us from all 
hand thee at this time, might tend to lead/they can alone be really, rightly, and savingly | sin.” ‘This is the washing of regeneration 
away thy mind into unprofitable questions,| understood, and of which they testify from) and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which (Paul 
controversy, or strife about words. Oh! my | beginning to end. | have not scraped up all| says) he shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
young friend, (for if not so in years, yet [\the Scripture passages that I could collect or Christ, and which they that believe on him 
must greet thee as such in one sense, not ex-| recollect, by any means; but such as have/|shall receive. The great Apostle of the Gen- 
cluding at the same time myself) keep thy | fallen in my way, and are herein quoted, are | tiles professes plainly that he was sent “to 
mind humble, low, quiet. Oh! that thou|amply sufficient to prove how largely they | turn men from darkness to light, and from the 
mayest feel afier ability to trust in the Lord, | testify of this inward Light. We confine not | power of Satan to God.” 
and wait patiently for him/ It was said of | ourselves, in speaking of this principle, to one 
old time, that the Lord was weary of the peo-| term; we call it Light, because it shows the 
ple’s sacrifices, and their words; but it is no| darkness, and leads out of it; we call it Grace, 
where said, that he was ever weary of those| which signifies fuvour ; Spirit, because it gives| “ On the third of May I saw a procession of 
that waited upon him. Oh! that thou|life; and in Scripture (as well as by us) it is| caterpillars. ‘They were crossing the road in 
mightest leave the many things about which | called by many other appellations. Solomon | single file, each so close to its predecessor as 
many are much troubled and careful, and|speaks much of this under the term Wisdom ;| to convey the idea that they were united to- 
attend to the one thing needful, which is a {and other writers denominate it variously. | gether, moving like a living cord in a continu- 
learning of Him that is meek and lowly of|The Apostles, and Christ himself, who was ous living line, At about filty from the end 


(To be continued.) 








Migration of Caterpillars in Australia, 


heart! Oh! what a holy rest and peace is 
there for such pious souls! These know, at 
times, the holy oil of joy instead of mourning, 
and feel it, as it were, poured forth over them, 
even the anointing of which John spake, where 
he says, “ But ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things, and the 
anointing which ye have received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth 


the fulness thereof, spake directly or indirectly, | of the line, | ejected one from his station: the 
by parable, or by figure of speech, in almost| caterpillar immediately before him suddenly 
every part, concerning this: —* This isthe word | stood still, then the next, and then the next, 
of faith which we preach,” says one, afier|and so on tothe leader. The same result took 
alluding to the word nigh in the heart; so| place at the other extremity. After a pause 
again, Paul, in his travels, continually recom- of a few moments, the first, after the break in 
mends his converts to the grace of God, which | the line, attempted to recover the communica- 
was able to build them up, &c. Indeed, | tion; this was a work of time and difficulty, 
wherever the words preach the Gospel are but the moment it was accomplished by his 
used, they mean something more than what) touching the one before him, this one commu- 


you of all things, and is ¢ruth ;” and again the| many suppose, for the Gospel is the power of| nicated the fact to the next in advance, and so 
Scripture says of Christ the ‘Truth, “* because of |God, and not a bare narration or account of on till the information reached the leader, when 
the savour of thy good ointments, thy name is| what Jesus did, said, and suffered, whilst in| the whole line was again put in motion. On 
as ointment poured forth ;” and the Psalmist | the body, as laid down in the four first books | counting the number of caterpillars, | found 
knew something of this, when he said, “* Thou |of the New Testament. It is called the evef- | them to be 154, and the length of the line 27 feet. 


anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth 
over ;” and again the Apostle Paul writes, 
“ He that anointed us is God.” 

And here [ would willingly leave thee, but 
that I find in my heart something further ; part 
of which may possibly more directly and de- 
cidedly bear on some points in thine, to which 
thou mayest perhaps look for some reply. 

As to R. Barclay’s Apology, I suppose J. 
C... . has lent thee an abridgment of that 
work, as the work itself is large, and of that 
nature and style as not to be easily read 
through in a hurry, at least to much profit, 
and much more than such cursory considera- 
tion is not uswal, though I am quite disposed 
to think otherwise of thy examination of it; 
yet | must say that thy objections to parts of 
it, seemed to me in degree unnecessary, and 
thy general conclusion or judgment of the 
whole, not very weighty ; at least so it appear- 
ed tome. And having said so much, | may 
alittle go into thy remarks, and explain my- 
self as regards them. And on looking over 
with some attention thy three first pages, I find 
ideas and apprehensions respecting our tenets, 
by no means clear nor correct, in several, in- 
deed many particulars; so that thy deductions 
and reasonings therefrom are not to the pur- 
pose. (I do not wish, indeed it is the furthest 
from the desire of my heart, to hurt thy feel- 


lasting Gospel in one place; and if thou hast|1 next took the one which | had abstracted 
an ear prepared to hear and understand what | from the line, and which remained coiled up, 
[ say, this same Gospel, which is indeed glad across the line ; he immediately unrolled him- 
tidings, was preached by the Most High him-| self, and made every attempt to get admitted 
self, even in the days of Adam and Eve, where| into the procession ; afier many endeavours 
he promised that the seed of the woman should | he succeeded, and crawled in, the one below 
bruise the serpent’s head. falling into the rear of the interloper. I sub- 
Again: we read that Christ preached the) sequently took out two caterpillars, about fifty 
kingdom of heaven at hand, and he sent forth | from the head of the procession ; by my watch, 
his disciples to preach the same, and he ex-|I found the intelligence was conveyed to the 
pressly explained that the kingdom of heaven, | leader in 30 seconds, each caterpillar stopping 
or of God, was within them; that was the at the signal of the one in his rear. The same 
place where his government, his power, was effect was observable behind the break, each 
to be set up and established, even in the hearts | stopping at a signal from the one in advance ; 
of such as would submit to his requirings, and | the leader of the second division then attempted 
were willing to receive him in the way of his|to recover the lost connection. That they are 
coming. ‘Io these he gives power to over-|unprovided with the senses of sight and smell 
come the wicked one; and these abiding the| appeared evident, since the leader turned right 
day of his coming, who was represented by and left, and often in a wrong direction, when 
one of the Prophets as sitting like a refiner | within half an inch of the one immediately be- 
with fire, and was spoken of by his forerunner | fore him; when he at last touched the object 
John, as thoroughly purging the floor of the) of his search, the fact was communicated again 
heart, and who said of himself, he was come to) by signal ; and in 30 seconds the whole line 
send fire on the earth, baptizing with the Holy | was in rapid march, leaving the two unfortu- 
Ghost as with fire; these, and none else, are | nates behind, who remained perfectly quiet, 
prepared to pray in spirit and in truth, that) without making any attempt to unroll them- 
the kingdom of God may come, and his will | selves. 
be done, in their own earthly hearts, as} “1 learn from a medical gentleman here, that 
also in the hearts of others. The Saviour these caterpillars feed on the Eucalyptus, and 
himself sent his Apostles to preach no other | that when they have completely stripped a tree 








ings when I can avoid it, having no little ten-| gospel than the gospel of the grace of God; of its leaves, they congregate on the trunk, 


derness and regard for that which loves and 
seeks after good in thee.) For instance, thy 
ideas about the Scriptures being superfluous to 


and John, the beloved disciple, testifies of the|and proceed in the order here described to 
same, where he writes, “this then is the mes-|another tree. The caterpillars | saw mea- 
sage which we have heard of him, and declare | sured about 24 inches in length.” —Couch, 153, 








A Water Spout in the Pacific. 

We are permitted, says the Buffalo Adver- 
tiser, to copy the following from the manu- 
script of a pamphlet which 1s about to be pub- 
lished in this city, entitled, “ California as | 
saw it.” The author is a returned adventurer, 
Wm. 8. M. Collum, M. D. of Lockport: 

“ When off the Mexican coast, we had a 


fine view of that natural, but imperfectly un- | 


derstood phenomenon—a water spout— which, 
in several respects, was new, even tothe old 
experienced seamen on board. 
warm morning, with variable breezes, that 
scarcely ruffled the surface of the ocean. At 


a distance of about one hundred rods to the} 


westward, suddenly there was a disturbing of 
the smooth water—within an area of perhaps 
an hundred feet, it at first boiled and foamed, 
then a spray or vapor arose from the turmoil, 
which had soon a focus in its centre, around 
which it whirled in a spiral form, upwards, as 
we often see dust, and other light substances 
of the earth, in the incipient stage of a whirl- 
wind. It rose rapidly to the height of three | 
or four hundred feet, almost perpendicular, | 
then swayed off, and after forming a graceful | 
curve, assumed again its almost perpendicular 
position, until it pierced a light fleecy cloud. 
Its entire height seemed to us from 500 to 600 
fect. As the column of vapour ascended, its 
base upon the ocean enlarged, until it assumed 
a conical form throughout its whole extent. | 
When it touched the cloud, quick almost as an | 
electric flash, the vapor disappeared, and we) 
had the sublime spectacle of a gigantic column | 
of clear, blue water—iis base upon the sea, | 
and its apex in the clouds! 

“ The whole mighty phenomenon was noise- 
less; no other sound than the gentle’ones of 
the waves as they broke before the bow of our 
ship, disturbed the stillness of the scene. 
whole vast column swayed and undulated with 
the wind, as if it had been a huge sea serpent 
that was stretched from the ocean to the clouds. 


It was a clear, | 


The} 


THE FRIEND. 


The first four of this catalogue only are 
}much sought alter for their oil; now and then 
some of the others are taken by chance. The 
razor-back is sometimes 100 feet long, but not 

'so large round as the right-whale, bearing 
| about the same comparison to the latter that a 
| razor-faced fellow you now and then meet with 
}among men, does to a fair, round alderman. 
The porpoise, as everybody knows, is har- 
| pooned from a ship’s bow, hauled on board, 
}and its carcass eaten by the name of “ sea- 
| beef.” 
| quisite of the cook’s, 
The fin-back, so called from a large fin on 
‘the ridge of its back, looking just like the 
/gnomon of a dial, is a large whale found all 
lover the ocean, and, could it be taken, would 
add greatly to the productiveness of the whale 
fishery. It ofien comes near a ship, with a 
ringing noise in spouting, like the sound of 
bell-metal, but it can seldom be come near 
enough to by a boat to dart a harpoon; and 
when it is struck, it is said to run with such 
amazing swiltness as to part the line before it 
can be let out, or compel them to cut it loose. 
Its spout at a distance, especially near the 
Falkland Islands, where I have seen them in 
great numbers, flashes up from the ocean just 
like smoke from the breech of a gun fired in a 
frosty morning. I have seen the horizon thus, 
for an extent of many miles, all smoking with 
them, and the ocean all alive with their gam- 
bols. It is not athing beyond the reach of 
probability, that this hitherto unmolested sea- 
rover may yet be brought within the grasp of 
predatory man, by swivels or air-guns that 
shall fire harpoons into him, or poisoned ar- 
rows, from a distance. 

The places where the right-whale is now 
most sought by the adventurous American 
whalemen, are, in the Atlantic Ocean, what 
are called Main and False Banks, between 
Africa and Brazil, the parts around the Falk- 
land Islands and Patagonia, and the region of 


men make nothing of it. 

Those huge north-west whales are more 
vicious, and less easily approached after they 
are struck, than the whales of other latitudes, 
It is considered no disgrace to be run away 
with by one of those jet-black fellows found in 

| forty or forty-five degrees north; and many 
an old whaler, who has made his boast that 
never yet did a whale run off with him, has 


been compelled to give in beat, when fast to 
Its oil, like the ship’s slush, is a per- | 


one of these north-west Tartars. One captain 
says he has seen instances of the most won- 
derful strength and activity in these whales, 
greater than he ever saw before in either right 
or sperm. He was once fust to a large cow- 
whale, which was in company with a small 
one, a full-grown calf. They kept together, 
and after a time the captain hauled his boat up 
between them. 

When they were both within reach, he 
shoved his lance “ into the life” of the cow, at 
which she threw her flukes and the small part 
of her body completely over the head of the 
boat, without touching it, (although they were 
half-drowned with the water she scooped up,) 
and the full weight of the blow intended for 
the boat fell upon the back of the other whale, 
He sunk immediately, going down bent nearly 
double, and the captain thinks must have been 
killed by the blow. The same person has 
seen a stout hickory pole, three inches in 
diameter, and six feet long, broken into four 
pieces by a blow from a whale’s tail, and the 
pieces sent flying twenty feet in the air, and 
that, too, when no other resistance was offered 
than that of the water upon which it floated. 

The first whale this man struck turned him 
over in two different boats, and afterwards 
knocked them into kindling wood, while spout- 
ing blood in thick clots, and yet this whale 
lived four hours after, showing its great tena- 
city of life. He came up alongside the boat, 
turning it over with his nose, as a hog would 
his eating-trough, and then with his flukes de- 


indeed so common an occurrence that whale- 


Its entire duration was from fifieen to twenty |OCe2" 19 mid-Atlantic in the vicinity of the 


minutes, when it seemed to have performed its 
office, its surplus water settling down into the 


ocean, or rather again assuming the vapour, | 





\Islands Tristan d’Acunha; in the Southern | liberately broke it up. Of course, the crew 
| Ocean, south of the Cape of Good Hope, there | had to take to nature’s oars, and they all mar- 
are the uninhabited Crozettes Islands, St.|vellously escaped unhurt, although one of 


commencing at its connection with the cloud. | Paul's, and other parts of the Indian Ocean ’ 
The cloud that it pierced was at first of a light |'" the Pacific Ocean there are the New Zea- 
color, as I have before observed. As it began | land Cruising Ground, the New Holland, 
to fill from the mighty conduit that had tower- Chili, and the North-west, from the coast of 
ed up to it, it grew dense and black as if gorged | America clear over to Kamtschatka. 
and surfeited from its vast reservoir ! This last is now the great harvest-field of 
“In the afternoon we had a drenching’ American whalers from May to October ; and 
it will be likely to last longer than any other, 
because they are prohibited by the Russians 
from bay-whaling, which destroys the cows 
| about the time of calving. Almost all ships 
|fill up there. Some have even thrown over- 


shower, as if the surcharged cloud was return- 
ing back to the ocean the contribution it had 
levied in the morning.” 


Letter from a Whale-Ship. 
S. Pacific Ocean, Lat. 54 S., Long. 82 W. 
Different practised whalemen tell me of twenty-five to even thirty-three hundred bar- 


| havoc they make of whales is immense. There 
jare ships that took, during the last season, 


twelve or fourteen different species of this|rels in a few months. I have heard of one 
great sea monster: right, sperm, black-fish,| ship that sunk twenty-six whales afier they had 


nee was carried, sitting on the whale’s flukes, 


| several rods, till he slid off unharmed from his 
| Strange sea-chariot. 

This north-west cruising ground was first 
visited in the spring of 1836, by two or three 
| of the Chili whalers, who saw, indeed, nume- 

rous whales, but gave it as their opinion that 
the fishery could never be prosecuted there 
with any success, by reason of constant and 
dense fogs. The following year several more 
of the Chili fleet started to the northward, 
“between seasons,” and, looking farther to 


|board provisions, to make way for oil. ‘The|the north and west, found better weather, and 


made a good cruise. During the three years 
following, few ships were found there, but, 
upon the almost entire failure of the southern 
whale fishery, the right whalemen were forced 





to tura their prows to those inhospitable seas, 


hump-back, razor-back, fin-back, grampus, | been killed; of another one that killed nine | and the north-west, as all men know, became 
sulphur-bottom, killer, cow-fish, porpoise, nar-| before they saved one; of another that killed|a very El Dorado to the intrepid American 
whale, scrag-whale, and elephant-whale. Injsix in one day, and all of them sunk; of|whalers, This cruising ground extends pro- 
the attempt to capture one of the latter kind, a| another that had three boats stove, and all the | perly from 34 to 59 degrees of north latitude, 
New London ship, not long since, lost eleven|men pitched into the sea, without any one’s|and from the coast of America in west longi- 


men, including the first mate. being lost. ‘This forced trial of hydropathy is 


tude, say 130, to the meridian of 170 east 
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longitude, or about fifty degrees. The largest 
whales are said to have been found between 50 
and 60 north, and from 145 to 180 west, At! 
the Fox Islands, in latitude 52, sperm-whales 
of the largest size have been found as well as 
right, and near the peninsula of Alaska they 
are very numerous.—N. Y. Evangelist, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Patrick Henry on Slavery. 


A copy of the following letter of Patrick 
Henry, so celebrated as an orator and states- 
man, was lately discovered among some pa- 
pers in possession of an aged friend. It 
contains a testimony against slavery so full 
and decided, as to render it especially interest- 
ing at the present day ; and not being aware 
that it has ever been published, it is sent for in- 
sertion in “‘ The Friend.” Alas! for the “ pro- 
gress of the age” we hear so much about, when 
we find that in our times, which have “ preten- 
sions to boast” of greater “‘ improvements in the 
arts and sciences and refined morality” than 
those in which he lived, our statesmen are 
found for several months, gravely and earn- 
estly contending for the extension and con- 
tinuance of a system, the principles of which 
Patrick Henry and many of his eminent con- 
temporaries seventy-seven years ago, regarded 
“as repugnant to humanity, as it is inconsis- 
tent with the Bible and destructive to liberty.” 

It is to be regretted that his sentiments on 
this subject, have not been transmitted to his 
successors in public life. If they had im- 
bibed and acted upon them, the time doubtless 
would have come ere this, when an opportu- 
nity would have been offered to “ abolish this 
lamentable evil.” One, however, is now af- 
forded, of keeping it at least within its pre- 
sent geographical limits, which it is to be 
hoped may not be allowed to pass without 
being embraced. 

The allusion to the Society of Friends, and 
the “ Reverend doctors,” will not make the 
letter less interesting to the readers of “ The 
Friend.” 


Letter of Patrick Henry, Jr., addressed to 
Robert Pleasants. 
Hanover, January 18th, 1773. 

Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of A. Benezet’s Book 
against the Slave Trade. [ thank you for it. 
It is not a little surprising that Christianity, 
whose chief excellence consists in softening 
the human heart, in cherishing and improving 
its finer feelings, should encourage a practice 






















THE FRIEND. 


country, we find men professing a religion the 
most humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity 
as it is inconsistent with the Bible and destruc- 
tive to liberty? Every thinking, honest man, 
rejects it in speculation ;—how few in prac- 
tice, from conscientious motives! The world 
in general has denied your people a share of 

its honours, but the wise will ascribe to you a 

just tribute of virtuous praise for your practice 

of a train of virtues, among which your disa- 

greement to slavery will be principally ranked. 

I cannot but wish well to a people whose sys- 

tem imitates the example of Him whose life 

was perfect. And, believe me, I shall honour 

the Quakers for their noble effort to abolish 

slavery. It is equally calculated to promote 

moral and political good. 

Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves, of my own purchase? I am drawn 
along by the general inconvenience of living 
without them. | will not, | cannot, justify it. 
However culpable my conduct, | will so far | 
pay my devoir to virtue as to own the excel- | 
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the faith, and the sound members in every 
age since, have constantly repelled those in- 


sinuations. But Satan is ever at hand to in- 
fuse doubt on those fundamental points, and a 
disposition to cavil at the plain testimony of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to lead men to rely 
upon their natural faculties to comprehend and 
explain them; and in this way they become 
clouded, and bring perplexity on themselves 
and distress to others. We have had abun- 
dant proof of this within our own Society, and 
the simple-hearted believer clearly sees that 
the only place of safety is lowliness of mind, 
fear of offending the Lord in attempting to lay 
waste one of the truths of the blessed gospel, 
and living in daily watchfulness and prayer, 
that the Holy Spirit may not be taken from 
him. 

The following interesting epistle of George 
Fox shows his faith in the offices of the Re- 
deemer of men, and that those who really are 
governed by the Grace and Truth that came 
by Jesus Christ, will be led out of all confu- 
sion and distraction, into the love and unit 


lence and rectitude of her precepts, and to la-| which subsist among the members of the body 


ment my want of conformity to them, 

I believe a time will come when an oppor- 
tunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable 
evil. Every thing we can do is to improve 
it, if it happens in our day; if not, let us trans- 
mit to our descendants, together with our 
slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and an 
abhorrence for slavery. If we cannot reduce 
this wished-for reformation to practice, let us 
treat the unhappy victims with lenity; it is the 
furthest advance we can make towards justice. 
lt is a debt we owe to the purity of our reli- 
gion, to show that it is at variance with the 
law which warrants slavery. 

Here is an instance that silent meetings (the 
scoff of reverend doctors) have done that which 
learned and elaborate preaching could not 
effect, so much preferable are the genuine dic- 
tates of conscience, and a steady attention to 
its feelings, above the teachings of those men 
who pretend to have found a better guide. | 
exhort you to persevere in so worthy a reso- 
lution. 

Some of your people disagree, or at least 
are lukewarm in the abolition of slavery. 
Many treat the resolution of your meeting 
with ridicule, and among those who throw 
contempt on it are clergymen, whose surest 
guard against both ridicule and contempt is a 
certain act of Assembly. 


| know not where to stop, I could say many | 


and church of Christ. 

“To the Quarterly men’s and women’s 
meetings, that are gathered in the name and 
power of Jesus. 

*« Christ, the second Adam, who is both head 
and husband of his church, the Redeemer, 
Purchaser, Saviour, Sanctifier and Recon- 
ciler of his sons and daughters to God, | say 
his presence, to-wit, Christ’s, feel among you, 
lo exercise his prophetical office, in opening 
you with his light, grace, truth, power and 
spirit, and to exercise his office, as he is a 
Bishop, to oversee you with his light, grace, 
power, and spirit, that ye do not go astray 
from God. As Christ is a Shepherd, feel, 
see, and hear him exercising that office, who 
has laid down his life for his sheep; is feed- 
ing them in his living pastures of life, and 
makes them to drink of his living, eternal 
springs. Let him rule and govern in your 
hearts, as he is King, that his heavenly and 
spiritual government all may live under, as 
true subjects of his righteous, peaceable king- 
dom, which stands in righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, over Satan and his 
power, the unclean, unhe!y ghost, and all un- 
righteousness. So all ye subjects to Christ’s 
kingdom of peace, if ye want wisdom, know- 
ledge, life or salvation, Christ is the treasure ; 
feel him the treasure among you. And every 
one as ye have received Christ, walk in him, 


things on this subject; a serious review of| in whom ye have peace; who bruises the head 


which gives a gloomy perspective to future 


so totally repugnant to the first impressions of | times. 


right and wrong. What adds to the wonder 
is, that this abominable practice has been in- 
troduced in the most enlightened ages. Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high 
improvements in the arts, sciences and refined 
morality, have brought into general use, and 
guarded by many laws, a species of violence 
and tyranny, which our more rude and bar- 
barous, but more honest ancestors detested. Is 
it not amazing, that at a time when the rights 
of humanity are defined and understood with 
precision, in a country above all others, fond 


of liberty, that in such an age and such ajlievers in Him. 


Excuse this scrawl, and believe me with 
esteem, your humble servant, 
Patrick Henry, Jr. 
———— 


For ** The Friend.”’ 


The Offices of Christ. 


Many attempts have been made to fasten 


of the Serpent, the author of all strife, dis- 
traction and confusion; yea, you have peace 
with God and one with another, though the 
trouble be from the world, and the world’s 
spirit. 

“ Therefore, my dear friends, brethren and 
sisters, love one another with the love that is 
of God shed in your hearts, that ye may bear 
the marks of Christ’s disciples, and it may 
| sPpear that Christ is in you, and ye in him, 





upon Friends the imputation of denying, or | so that God Almighty may be glorified among 


mystifying the divinity and various offices of| you. 


Whatsoever ye do, let it be done in the 


our Lord-Jesus Christ, so as to give the im-| name of Jesus, to the praise of God the Fa- 
pression that wa oy not true and full be- | ther, keeping in unity in the Holy Spirit of 


he early Friends who kept} God, which was before the unholy spirit was; 
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THE FRIEND. 
which Holy Spirit is your bond of peace, yea, 1784 or 5, he purchased of William Shoe- 
the holy King of kings and Lord of lord’s maker the property adjoining my father’s, 
peace. And in this holy, pure Spirit is your (now Duval’s) and occupied it twenty or thirty 
eternal unity and fellowship; in which Spirit years. His family consisted of himself, wile, 
of Truth ye serve and worship the God of two small children, son and daughter, and 
truth, who is God over all, blessed forever.' mother-in-law, the widow Dodd. [It was not 
Amen. So the Lord guide you all by his Word |long before the fatal history of William Dodd 
of patience, Word of life, power and wisdom, | became divulged. I have a sister now living, 
in all your actions, lives, conversations, and (85) who became very intimate in T. F.’s 
meetings to God’s glory. My love to you all family. His wife being an amiable, virtuous 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things! woman, became a sociable visiter in my fa- 
wére made, who is over all, the First and the ther’s family. The widow, [ think, was never 





Last. G. F. | 
“« London, 9th of the 4th month, 1681.” 


Webster’s Spelling Book.—About six mil- 
lion copies of this school book have been sold 
by the publishers since the decease of its author | 
in 1843—an average of nearly one million a/| 
year! The entire sale of the work amounts to} 
about thirty million copies, 


ee 


When there are more children in school 
than the teacher can supply with suitable in- 
struction, they may be compared to the in- 
habitants of a besieged city, where there is too 
little food for the mouths of the besieged. Each 
must be put upon short rations. 


——_——— 


The violet grows low, and covers itself ce 
its own leaves; and yet of all flowers it yield 


the most delicious and fragrant smell. Such 


is humility. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 25, 1850. 


The number of “ The Friend” last but one, 
our readers will remember, contained an ac- 
count taken from another paper, relative to 
the well-known sad history of William Dodd, 
and which was inserted by request of a friend, 
as being in some circumstances analogous to 
the affecting and much talked-of Boston case. 
The following letter to the editor, since re- 
ceived, although not intended for publication, 
we nevertheless venture to transfer to our 
pages. Itis froma valuable Friend, and old 
resident of Germantown, whose memory, at 
the advanced age of 87, is apparently unim- 
paired, and any reminiscences from whom 
of his past years, may be implicitly relied 
upon :— 

«“ Germantown, Fifth month 13th, 1850, 

“Respected Friend :—In the last ‘ Friend’ 
we have the melancholy history of William 
Dodd. I thought if I informed thee of the sub- | 
sequent history of his widow, thou would read | 
jt with interest; also the subscriber who cut 
the account out of a paper. The widow of| 
W. D. came to Philadelphia some short time | 
afier her husband’s death, and brought with 
her one daughter. 
wife of T—— F » (a major in Colonel 
Procter’s regiment of artillery in the Revolu- 
tionary service,) who became wealthy. About 


more than once in my father’s house, and 
never went abroad; was not conversant; of a 
heavy distressed mind ; walking about without 
nolicing or regarding anything. She was 
poor, and this added not a little to her afflic- 
tion. After a melancholy life of some years, 
Providence released her, and she was buried 
in Friend’s ground. Her daughter, after a 
few years, followed her, and was buried in the 
same ground. T’, F. died of dropsy, Third 
month 20th, 1825, and was laid in the same 
ground, aged 78. The grand-daughter of 
widow Dodd married and lives in my neigh- 
bourhood, and is considered a virtuous, pious 
woman, and has often attended Friends’ meet- 
ings. Her brother was overheated at a parade, 
on the 4th of Seventh month, and died soon 
after. ‘Thus | have attempted, a brief me- 
moir of my neighbour Dodd, and her posterity, 
I trust pretty correctly, to the best of my re- 
collection. Her friends in Europe of all this 
are strangers.” 


oO 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jotham Townsend, N. Market, N. 
J., $2, vol. 23; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, 
Ohio, for Joshua Coppock, $1, to 48, vol. 23; from 
Benj. Antram, $3, to 52, vol. 23; and for Daniel 
Stratton, $2, vol. 22; from Elizabeth Bradley, West 
Chester, P2., $2, to 39, vol. 24. 


A Situation Wanted. 


A young woman who has had some expe- 
rience, wishes a situation in a store, where 
she might have an opportunity of advancing 
herself. Inquire at the Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 84 Arch street. 


Institute for Coloured Youth, 


The annual meeting of The Institute for 
Coloured Youth, will be held on Third-day, 
the 28th inst., at 3 o’clock,-p.m., at the com- 
mittee-room, on Mulberry street. 

M, C. Corz, Secretary. 
Fifth month, 1850. 


——<-—— 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, Ches- 


ter county, Pa, on Fourth-day the 15th instant, | P® 


Cuares 8S. Cooper, of Lampeter, Lancaster county, 
to Puess, daughter of Benjamin Hoopes, of the former 
place. 


Diep, on the 20th of Eighth month, 1849, at Platte. 


kill, N. Y., Mary T. and James R. Russevrt.—In the | 


morning of the 19th, Mary was taken with slight 
symptoms of the fearful epidemic, which was at that 


the day the disease had made such progress as to give 
fears that it would terminate fatally; about which 
time her husband complained of feeling unwell, A 
physician being present, administered some medicine, 


which, not having the desired effect, James expressed 
a conviction, that his dissolution and that of his wife, 
was near at hand, and that they would be interred 
in the same grave. Their disease continued to make 
rapid progress, until about 2 o’clock the next morning, 
when she breathed her last, and he survived her but 
about twelve hours. A large concourse assembled at 
the house in the afternoon, to perform the last sad 
office to the remains of our lamented friend, Mary, 
the hour of her interment having been appointed pre- 
vious to his decease, but other arrangements now ap- 
pearing advisable, the funeral was deferred until 
Second-day, the 21st, when a large procession followed 
them to their grave-—They were members of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting, he a minister, and she an 
elder, in good esteem with their friends. We deeply 
feel the loss we have sustained, but are well assured 
it is their eternal gain; they having given us an evi- 
dence in the last trying scene, that they were made 
— of the pardoning mercy of Him, who, by 
is grace, had kept them through the varied scenes 
of life, from most of the evils that are in the world, 


, at Little Compton, R. I., on the 22d of Twelfth 
month, 1849, James D. Peckuam, physician, aged 49 
years, a member of Westport Monthly Meeting.—He 
was a worthy and much esteemed friend, and a pillar 
in the church, consequently his loss to this section of 
society is very great, His sickness was short; but 
he remarked when near his close, that he was pre- 
pared for the final change, and that nothing appeared 
to stand in his way to peace. To him this Scripture 
passage is believed peculiarly applicable, “ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright: for the end of 
that man is peace.” 


, on the 2d of Fourth month, 1850, Bensamin 
Croup, an esteemed member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., in the 72d year of his age. 


,on the evening of the same day, Hannan 
Smarr, in the 80th year of her age, a member of Sa- 
lem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


,on the 15th of Fourth month, Hannan, wife 
of Francis Bacon, of Greenwich, Cumberland county, 
N. J., aged 27 years; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 30th of Fourth month last, in the 54th 
year of her age, Mary, wife of Jehu Fawcett, of Sa- 
lem, Columbiana county, Ohio—She was strongly 
attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies of 
the Society of Friends, and when health permitted, a 
diligent attender of all our meetings, and we trust the 
language may be safely applied in relation to this 
dear departed friend, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for their’s is the kingdom of Heayen.” 


,on the afternoon of Seventh-day, the 11th 
instant, of pulmonary consumption, Eximasern A. 
A.uinson, wife of Samuel Allinson, Jr., of Yurdville, 
Mercer county, N. J., aged 40 years; a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends.— For more 
than two years she had been subject to attacks of 
bleeding of the lungs, and on such trying occasions 
was remarkable for her composure. Of buoyant 
spirits, she enjoyed social intercourse with more than 
ordinary zest, and the day preceding her decease, 
visited some friends at a distance of eight miles from 
her home. Tenderly solicitous for others, with a 
ready heart and hand for sympathy, she was ever de- 
sirous to promote the happiness of those aronnd her. 
The humility of her daily walking, the conscientious 
rformance of the various duties devolving upon her 
—the remarkable transparency of her character—her 
dread of anything like deception—her great freedom 
from selfishness, rendered her beloved by those who 
knew her. She felt great distrust of herself, but an 
abiding confidence in the Lord’s mercy, which she 
acknowledged had been extended to her from her early 
orphanage, through life. She quietly passed from 
pleasant conversation—apparently with the interven- 
tion of no “ dark yalley”— we reverently trust, to her 


This daughter became the | time prevailing in our land, and about the middle of | eternal rest. 
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